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Me Fessenp—en—Among the miseries of the 
Farmer and the Gardener there are none so pro-| 
voking, none so injurious to the peace, and the} 
temper, as bad seeds and misnamed fruit trees, 
Among the causes of the latter, the most prom-| 
inent is the self-confidence in personal skill, and 
judgment of fruits by their bark and buds. Let 
those who feel this confidence, take warning by 
the following examples of recent occurrence. 

Is it true, as I have understood from high au- 
thority, that pear scions of Mr Knight’s last trans- 
mission have been misyaken, even at that must 
accurate establishment, the Linnawan Garden at 
Flushing, for apple scions, and inserted as such 
during the last year? If this is not so, I shall 
be glad to be undeceived. 

It is true that an old, experienced, well educated 
gardener inserted apple scions on a pear stock of 
15 years old, and the error was never detected till 
a pear shoot started below, Itis true, that an 
accurate, cautious, and thoroughly experienced 
cultivator, after due examination, took an unmark- 
ed pear scion for an apple and inserted it as such. 
These three facts have come to my notice. If 
then very careful and observing men have mis- 
taken two distinct species for each other, how can 
we feel any confidence in those who would haz- 
ard the sending varieties of the same fruit on the 
very fluctuating criteria of bark and buds? We 
hope there are no such bold men now, and that 
the race ceased with the pomologist, who, with 
his list in his pocket, scorned to consult it. 

AGRICOLA. 
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ST MICHAEL PEARS. 

Mr Fessexnen—In the 6th No, page 41, of the 
present volume of your useful paper, I observe a 
paragraph over the signature of a * Subscriber,’ 
lamenting ‘the unfruitfulness and the decay of 
the St Michael Pear Trees, of which he has a 
considerable number of different ages, and almost 
of every size on his farm; and inquiring what 
may be the probable cause of their unproductive- 
ness.’ {t is difficult even te conjecture what is 
the cause, without a more definite knowledge of 
their aspect and situation; whether growing in 
green sward, or under tilth, whether they have 
ever been bearers, or have recently become so. I 
exceedingly regret to hear frequently mentioned, 
and also to see in your paper, that this delicious 
fruit has of late become, in the vicinity of Boston, 
an uncertain bearer ; and that the fruit, when any 


on a light sandy soil, and annually cultivated asa lature seldom above 80 or below 50 degrees of 


| Fabrenheit. 
in this variety, and their abundant bearing, the in- | 


kitchen garden. From the precocity of bearing 


ference may be fairly drawn, that they are not of 


| but naturally exceedingly fertile, 


The soil is thin, and incumbent on 
scorie and other undecomposed voleanic substances; 
For a long 


long duration, and othérs ought to be coming on! period of time, every part accessible to the plough 


in succession, 


I send you herewith, a small sample, that ssl 


has been in tillage ; and, with the exception of 
selected patches, shifted for flax, under alternate 


may judge, ifthe fruit has so deteriorated, what it| crops of wheat and Indian corn, (the latter being 


may have been in the ‘green tree.’ The sample 
sent is selected; the whole produce are not 
equally large. Yours, very respectfully, 

ST MICHAEL. 

Plymouth, Sept. 27, 1830. 

THE LUPIN, 

Mr Fessexpen—lInclosed is the seed of the 
Lupin Bean, used as a manure for the soil in Ma- 
deira and the Western Islands. 1 believe it is not 
unlike a flower, which is often seen in gardens and 
flower pots in this country, The seed I forward 
to you was received lately from the Western 
Islands by Mr Smith, of Singsing, N. Y. 

It is said by the gentleman from whom they 
were received, that this bean is extensively used 
there as a dressing for land, and is much valued. 
It is sowed in October, and in April, when in the 
white flower, it is ploughed in. Perhaps in this 
climate it would not do so well as where the wint- 
ers are milder. 

I do not know that you will be at all interested 
in this plant, but I take the liberty to inclose the 
seed, and give you a statement of facts. 

They were kindly given to me by the above 
named gentleman, and should any more particular 
information be desired by yourself or any of 
your readers, a letter directed to James Smith, 
Singsing, N. Y. will be cheerfully acknowledged. 
Mr Smith is interested in the subject of agricul- 
tural improvement, and would be happy to spread 
through the ecduntry in which he resides, or 
through New England, any useful information 
which he may possess. G. D. A. 


Remarks by the Editor—Lupin is a genus 
of plants comprising a great many species, most 
of which are cultivated in gardens, on account of 
their beautiful flowers. 

In November, 1821, S. W. Pomeroy, Esq. ad- 
dressed a letter to John S. Skinner, Esq. of Balti- 
more, then Editor of the American Farmer, from 
which the following is extracted. 

‘ Among the various plants applied as green 
dressings for the restoration of worn out soils, the 
Wuite Lupin stands pre-eminent in those cli- 
mates that will permit their growth between the 
periods of seed time aud harvest. That a trial 





is produced, is much deteriorated. I regret it the 
more from the fear that the promulgation of these 
facts (which may arise from local causes) may 
lead to, or induce the neglect of the cultivation of 
this excellent variety, which in this section is of 
recent acquisition, It is not more than 20 or 25 
years since I have witnessed their cultivation here, 
and of course the trees are all young, or in their 
prime and vigor, and I have never known one in- 
stance of one being otherwise than an abundant 
bearer, and that with little variation every year. 
From these and other facts your Subscriber can 


* 





may be had with them, I have forwarded half 
a bushel of the seed, which I trust you will cheer- 
fully distribute for the benefit of our Southern 
brethren. They were sentto me from Fayal ; 
and the following account which I have collected 
of the effects of their culture, will, at least serve 
to convince us that the Earth ‘ever subservient to 
the wants of man,’ when exhausted by his insa- 
tiable demands, requires from him but a little me- 
chanical aid, to enable her still to spread his 
walks with flowers and his table with plenty. 
The island of Fayal, though in the same parallel 


the chief food of the laboring classes.) 


Such a 


| system of severe cropping, the sources for man- 


ure very limited, and without the advantage of 
improved implements or modes of culture, caused 
a visible deterioration of the soil ; the crops les- 
sened from year to year ; partial importations were 
resorted to; and the well born of the island be 

caine seriously apprehensive of the most distress- 
ing consequences, 

‘ Providentially some 15 or 20 years since the 
White Lupin was introduced from Italy, and 
though itcame by accident toa people strongly 
bigoted to old practices of husbandry, the cultiva- 
tion soon became general, 

‘The wheat and corn are harvested in August, 
the land is soon after ploughed, and Lupins sown 
on the surface, or but slightly covered, at the rate 
of two bushels per acre. In February they 
flower, and are then turned in with the wheat, 
corn or flax in their several rotations. By this 
management a progressive improvement of the 
soil has become apparent ; there are no longer 
apprehensions of famine; a very redundant pop- 
ulation subsists ; and besides supplying 10,000 in 
the neighboring island of Pico, where scarce any- 
thing but the vine is cultivated, a surplus is often 
sent to other islands, and in some instances to 
Lisbon. 

‘Lupins are ranked by gardeners among the 
hardy annuals, but Iam not able ta say what de- 
gree of frost they will bear. From a single ex- 
periment I am led to believe that, owing to the 
drought to which our climate is subject, not much 
advantage will be derived by sowing them on sum- 
mer fallows as a dressing for winter crops. Their 
application to spring crops in those sections of 
our country where they can be grown in season 
for that purpose, will probably become the first 
object of experiments.’ 


FOR THE KEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Directions for the gathering and preserving herbs, 
for medicinal and culinary purposes.—Herbs are, 
generally, in their greatest perfection when the 
fuliage is fully expanded and they begin to flower, 
At thistime, ina fair, dry day, they should be 
collected and carefully dried in the shade, When 
perfectly dry they should be pressed iuto the 
shape of a common brick by means of a curb for 
that purpose. ‘They should be, immediately after 
taken from the press, papered, labelled and put 
into a box, and keptin a dry place for use. 

The common practice is—The good woman of 
the house collects such a number of herbs as she 
thinks may be necessary and useful for her family, 
without much reference to the state of the plants 
or the season of the year. When collected they 





are tied with a string and hung up, or Iaid on a 
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shelf in the garret, there to remain with other 
combustibles, in the air, until wanted. 

In the dead of the night, perhaps, an herb is 
wanted—a person is sent with a light to bring it 
in a hurry, and after tumbling over and over, anum- 
ber of different kinds, itis at length found, having 
been exposed so long to the action of the air, as to 
have lost its flavor. If in this manner, turning 
over in a hurry, a heap of dry combustible matters 
with one hand, and holding the light carelessly 
with the other, if the house is not set on fire, it is 
a lucky circumstance. A hint to the wise is suffi- 
cient. AAs aoc tel R. G. 


MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 

The Annual Meeting of the Massachusetts Hor- 
ticultural Society, was held at their Hall, on Satur- 
day the 18th inst. when the following Officers 
were elected. 

PRESIDENT. 
Heyer A. S. Dearzorn, Roxbury. 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 


Zesever Cook, Jr, Dorchester. 
Joun C. Gray, Boston. 

Eyoca Bartiert, Roxbury. 
Exias Puinyey, Lexington. 


TREASURER. 
Cuerver Newnatt, Boston. 
CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 
Jacozs Bicetow, M. D., Boston. 
RECORDING SECRETARY. 
Rosert L. Emmons, Boston. 


COUNSELLORS. 


tus Aspinwall, Brookline. | Joan Lemist, Roxbury. 
fakeos eer. Roxbury. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 
Henry A. Breed, Lynn. Benjamin Rodman, Vew Bedford. 
B. w. rowninshield, Salem, | Joh® B, Russell, Boston. 
J. G. Yogawell, Northampton. | Charles Senior, Roxbury. 
Nathaniel Davenport, Jfilton, | William H. Sumoer, Dorchester, 
BR. H. Derby, Salem. Charles Tappan, Boston. 
Samuel Downer, Dorchester, Sacoh Tidd, Roxbury. 
Oliver Fiske, Worcester. M. A, Ward, M. D., Salem, 
B, V. French, Boston. Jona. Winship, Brighton. 
J. M.Gourgas, Weston. William Worthington, Dorchester. 
T. W. Harris, M. D. Milton. Elijah Vose, Dorchester. 
Samuel Jaques, Jr,Charlestown.| Aaron D. Williams, Roxbury. 
Jos.G. Joy, Boston. E. M. Richards, Dedham, 


William Kenrick, Vewton. 
PROFESSOR OF BOTANY AND VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

Maxravs A. Warp, M. D. 

PROFESSOR OF ENTOMOLOGY. 

T. W. Haaris, M. D. 

PROFESSOR OF HORTICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

J. W. Wessren, M. D. 
STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE COUNCIL. 


ON FRUIT TREES, FRUITS, &c. 


Exias Parnney, Chairman. 
Samvuet Downer, 
Ourver Fiske, 

Ropert Mannine, 
Cuar._es Sentor, 

Exisan Vose, 

Ww. Kenrick, 

E. M. Ricwarps. 


ON THE CULTURE AND PRODUCTS OF THE KITCHEN 
GARDEN. 


Dantet Cuanpier, Chairman. 
Jacos Tipp, 

Aaron D. WittiaMs, 

Joun B. Russet, 

NaTsanieEn Seaver, 
Leonarp Stone. 

ON ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, FLOWERS, AND 
; GREEN-HOUSES. 
Rorert L. Emmons, Chairman. 
JonaTHAN WINsaHIP, 

Joseru G. Jor, 








Davin Haeeerston, 

Georce W. Pratt. 

ON THE LIBRARY. 

H. A. 8. Deanzorn, Chairman. 

Joun C. Gray, 

Jacos Bicetow, 

T. W. Harais, 

E. H. Dersy, 

ZEBEDEE Cook, Jr. 

COMMITTEE ON THE SYNONYMES OF FRUITS. 

Joun Lower, Chairman. 

Samvet G. Perkins, 

Samuet Downer. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Samvuet Downer, Chairman. 

Georce W. Baimmer, 

Cuarves TAPPan, 

J. B. Russewy, 

Exian Vose. 

The following Gentlemen were admitted as Mem- 
bers of the Society. 

Ricwarp Fietcuer, Boston. 

Joseru B. Joy, “ 

Samuet H.Braprorp, “ 

Roserrt T. Paine, “ 

Leverett SattonstTaty, Salem. 

Russevyt Freeman, New Bedford. 

Joun Mackay, Boston, 

Epwarp Expripge, “ 

Joun Wituiams, Cambridgeport. 

S. P. Hitpreta, of Marietta, Ohio, was elected 
an honorary member. 

Vorep, That the alterations which have from time 
to time been made in the Constitution and By-Laws, 
with a correct list of all the members and standing 
Committees of the Society, be appended to the An- 
niversary Address. 

The following letter from S. P. Hitpretu, Esq., 
addressed to the President, was read. It was ac- 
companied with a drawing of a fine Seedling Pear, 
to which the Society was requested by the writer, to 
affix a name, and they accordingly gave it that of 
the Bur.incame. 


To GeneRAL DEARBORN— 

Dean Sin—From your known attachment and 
devotion to the culture of fine fruits, made known 
to me through the medium of the N. E. Farmer, 
I take the liberty of forwarding to you the drawing 
and description of a pear, which I think deserves 
to be preserved among the native fruits of our 
common country. The drawing was made by 
myself, but I practise the art so seldom that it 
lacks much of the nicety of a good artist, though 
you may rely onit as correct, The seed from 
which this pear originated was collected by the 
wife of Mr C. Burlingame, a daughter of the late 
Gen, Rufus Putnam, in New Jersey as early as 
the year 1790, and saved among other seeds 
from fruits eaten on their journey from Massa- 
chusetts to Marietta. These seeds were planted 
the following winter in a nursery and transplanted 
in due time into an orchard on the Ohio bottom a 
mile below Marietta. This tree happened to be 
planted on the base of a poor clayey hill, at the 
extremity of a row ; its growth was tardy and it 
was not known to be a pear tree until it produced 
fruit in its 14th or 18th year—since then it 
has been a regular bearer and free from the blight, 
so ruinous toall other pear trees in this part of 
Ohio. The following is a description of the fruit 
&c. (The drawing is accurate as to size of fruit 
and leaf.) 

Tree pyramidal, with a broad base—Wood 
strong, light brown inclined to green, sprinkled 
with numerous light colored, fine dots—Leaves 
large on the young wood ; oval, pointed and nearlv 


flat, with a finely serrated margin—Petioles, long 
and strong—leaves numerous about the fruit buds, 
from two to six on each bud, but smaller than on 
the young wood. Fruit medium size ; skin when 
ripe, yellow, with fine green dots and on the 
tawny side of a rich crimson—surface smooth, 
with slight longitudinal depressions—Flesh melt- 
ing, white, very juicy, sugary and delicious; in 
eating from the middle of July to the last of 
August, best when ripening on the tree, but very 
good if gathered when hard and ripened in the 
house ; a greatand constant bearer. 

This pear is probably of the Bergamot family, 
impregnated with the golden Beurré or Crassanne. 
I can find no pear in Coxe’s work which answers to 
this.—If you know a more proper name than the 
one given by me please suggest it. 


Fruits of most kinds, suitable to this climate 
were ezrly and extensively cultivated. The tree, 
grew most luxuriantly, and bore fruit when very 
young. Ihave seen pears of the variety called 
‘pound pear, weigh 36 or 38 ounces—but most 
of the trees are either dead or in a perishing 
condition, ‘The last spring, or early part of sum- 
mer has been rather the most ruinous to pear 
trees of any since 1822—many of them died; but 
latterly the young trees had been quite healthy, 
I view it as a disease of plethora. The tree becomes 
from its luxuriant growth too full of sap, and a 
sudden check to its lation by cold, or a de- 
pression of 30 or 4@ degrees of temperature, in 
the latter part of May or June, when the juices 
circulate more rapidly, is certain to be followed 
by what is called ‘ blight.’ Trees planted in a poor, 
hard, clayey or gravelly soil, 1 lave noticed are 
much more healthy, than those in a rich soil, and 
especially if highly manured. Doubtless some 
trees perish by the ravages of the ‘ Scolytus Pyri; 
but for one by this insect, ten die by blight or 
plethora, in this vicinity, I have examined many 
trees for this purpose, but could never find one 
whose disease could be attributed to this imsect. 

Plums and Nectarines, are tormented by the 
puncturing instruments of the little curculio, and 
in my orchard have as yet set at defiance my plans 
for their preservation. I have tried paving under 
the trees extensively, but without benefit. My 
next trial will be with sulphur and soap suds 
thrown over the leaves and fruit, through the month 
of May. Itisto be hoped your Horticultural Socie- 
ties, will raise a sufficient: bounty to encourage 
some one to give ful] attention to the matter til] a 
remedy is found. 1 have the stones of a wild 
plum, whose fruit is the size: of a moderate 
peach, brought from near Granville in this state 
The tree is small, and a regular bearer. If they 
do well I can furnish you some of the scions, and 
lalso some from the Burlg Pear, if you wish for 
them. Being a cultivator and admirer of fine 
flowers, I am anxious to obtain a few seeds of 
the Clarkia Pulchella and Schizanthus pinnatus, 
sent to your Society, last spring, from Paris. If 
the plants have ripened their seeds, a few might 
be sent ina letter, by mail. We have several 
handsome wild flowers, cultivated in my garden 
from which I could furnish seeds—two or three 
varieties of Phloz,as many Perennial Delphinium, 
&c, which could be furnished in exchange for some 
of your exotics, without much trouble. 

Wishing you continual health, and abundant 
satisfaction in your horticultural pursuits, | remain 
your friend. S. P. HILDRETH. 








Marietta, Ohio, Sept. 2, 1830. 
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The Society was then adjourned to Saturday, the 
Q5ih inst. 


Of the general principles of rearing, managing and 
feeding domestic animals. 

Immediately after the birth of every animal, even 
of such as are domesticated, the rudiments of its 
education, as well as its bodily nourishment, are 
necessarily given by the mother. For this purpose 
the latter should, during her pregnancy, have been 
daily protected against all extremes of temperature 
well provided with shade and shelter, and abund- 
antly supplied with food and water. When the 
period of gestation arrives, she should, in general, 
also be separated from the rest of the flock or herd, 
and by whatever means the case may demand, kept 
comfortable and tranquil. 

After the, birth, the first interference on the part 
of man should be that of supplying the mother 
with food of a light and delicate quality, compared 
to that which she had been in the habit of using, 
and also of administering the same description of 
food to the offspring, so far as it may by its nature 
be able to use it. The gentlest treatment should 
accompany these operations ; and the opportunity 
taken of familiarizing both parent and offspring 
with man, by gently caressing them, or at least, 
by familiar treatment on the part of the attend- 
ant. 

Asthe arimal increases in size and strength, they 
should have abundance of air, exercise, and food, 
according to their natures geand whatever is at- 
tempted by man in the way of taming or teaching 
should be conducted on mild and conciliating prin- 
ciples, rather than on those of harshness and com- 
pulsion. Caresses, or familiar treatment, should 
generally be accompanied by small supplies of food, 
at least at first, asan inducement to render the 
animal submissive to them ; afterwards habit will, 
eveu in the inferior creation, render the familiari- 
ties of man agreeable to them for their own sake ; 
but even then, to keep up these feelings, small por- 
tions of select food should frequently. be employed 
as areward. By contrasting this method with 
that of taming or teaching animals by fear or com- 
pulsion, the advantages of the former mode will 
be evident. 

Interest is the grand mover of animals, as well 
as man. In taming by fear, all the interest which 
the animal has, is the avoiding an evi! ; in taming 
by caresses and food, it is the attainment of en- 
joyment, The most extraordinary results are re- 
corded as having been obtained by the mild mode 
with almost every species of animal on which it 
has been tried; to this may be advantageously 
joined, in the more powerful animal, hunger and 
fatigue. ‘The breeder Bakewell, surgeon Hund 
informs us, at an advanced period of life, not only 
conquered a vicious restive horse, but, without the 
assistance of either grooms or jockies, taught this 
horse to obey his verbal orders with as great at- 
tention as the most accomplished animal that was 
ever educated at Astley’s school. Bakewell wax 
accustomed to say, that his horse could do every- 
thing but speak. The method which he took to 
conquer this vicious animal was never told, even to 
his own domestics, He ordered his own saddle 
and bridle to be put on the horse, which at that 
time was thought to be ungovernable, when he 
was prepared for a journey of two or three hun- 
dred miles; and, that no one might be witness to 
the contest, he led the horse till he was beyond 
the reach of observation; how far he walked, or 
in what manner this great business was accom- 
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plished, was never known; but when he returned 
from his journey, the horse was as gentle as a lamb 
and would obey his master’s verbal orders on all 
occasions. When what are called irrational ani- 
mals are taught such strict obedience to the com- 
mand of a superior order, itisin generally supposed 
to be the effectof Tear ; but Bakewell never made 
use of whip or spur. When on horseback he had a 
strong walking stick in his hand, which he made 
the most use of when on foot; he always rode 
with a slack rein, which he frequently let lie up- 
on the horse’s neck, and so great was his objec- 
tions to spurs, that he never wore them. It was 





his opinion that all such animals might be conquer- 
ed by gentle means: and such was his knowledge 
of animal nature, that he seldom failed in his opin- 
ion, whether his attention was directed to the 
body or the mind.’—Agr. Mem. page 127. 


TO DRY PEACHES. 

The following mode of drying peaches is adopt- 
ed by Thomas Belanjee, of Egg Harbor, New 
Jersey. 

He has a small house with a stove in it, and 
drawers in the sides of the house, lathed at their 
bottoms. Each drawer will hold nearly half a 
bushel of peaches, which should be ripe, and not 
peeled, but cut in two and laid on the laths with 
their skins downwards so as to save the juice, 
On shoving the drawer in they are soon dried by 
the hot air of the stove, and laid up,—Peaches 
thus dried eat like raisins. Witha paring ma- 
chine, which may be had for a dollar or two, 
apples or pears may be pared, and sufficient quan- 
tity dried to keep a family in pies, and apple bread 
and milk, till apples come again. With a paring 
machine, oue person can pare for five or six cut- 
ters. 








LIQUID MANURE. 

In Flanders, according to Loudon, ‘Urine cis- 
terns are formed in the fields to receive purchased 
liquid manure: but for that made inthe farm 
yard, generally in the yard, or under the stable. 
In the latter case, the urine is conducted from 
each stall to a coinmon grating, through which it 
descends into the vault; from thence it is taken 
up bya pump: in the best regulated farmeries 
there is a partition in the cistern, with a valve to 
admit the contents of the first space into the sec- 
ond, to be preserved there free from the more 
recent acquisition, age adding considerable to its 
efficacy. This species of manure is relied on be- 
yond any other, upon all the light soils through- 
out Flanders, and even upon the strong lands 
(originally so rich as to preclude the necessity of 
manure) is now coming into great esteem, being 
considered applicable to most crops, and to all the 
varieties of sojl..—Encyclopedia of Agriculture. 

Remarks by the editor of the N. E. Farmer—With 
regard to ‘ age adding considerably to the efficacy’ 
of this sortof manure, we perceive there exists a 
differeuce of opinion, Sir Humphrey Davy says 
‘ During the putrefaction of urine the greatest 
part of the soluble animal matter that it contains 
is destroyed; it should consequently be used as 
fresh as possible; but if not mixed with solid 
matter, it should be diluted with water, as when 
pure it contains too large a quantity of animal 
matter to form a proper fluid nourishment for ab- 
sorption by the roots of plants, Putrid urine,’ 
however, continues Sir Humphrey, ‘ abounds in 
ammonical salts; and though less active than 





fresh urive, is a very powerful manure, 


SIGNS OF A GOOD FARMER. 

His corn land is ploughed in the fall—his bull 

is from two to five years old, and he works him, 
He seldom lets his work drive him. Has a cook- 
ing stove with plenty of pipe to it, The wood 
lots he possesses are fenced. His sled is housed 
in summer, and his cart, ploughs and wheelbarrow, 
winter and summer, when not in use; has as 
many yoke of good oxen as he has horses—Does 
not feed his hogs with whole grain—Lights may 
be seen in his house often before break of day in 
winter—His hog pen is boarded inside and out 
—has plenty of weeds and mud in his yard 
in the fall—All his manure is carried out 
from his buildings and barn yard twice in the 
year, and chip dung once a year—His cattle are 
almost all tied up in the winter—He begins to 
find out that manure put on land in a green state 
is the most profitable—Raises three times as many 
turnips and potatoes for his stock as he does for 
his family—Has a good ladder raised against the 
roof of his house—Has more lamps in his house 





than candlesticks—Has a house on purpose to 
keep his ashes in, and an iron or tin vessel to take 
them up—He has a large barn and a small house 
—seldom has more pigs than cows—adjoining 
his hog pen he has a hole to put weeds and sods, 
and makes three loads of best manure from every 
old hog and two from every pig. A good farmer 
in this country begins to find out that steaming 
vegetables can be done at one third the expense 
of boiling—and that Mangel Waurtzel, Millet, 
Altringham Carrot, and Ruta Baga are things 
worth thinking of—he fences before he ploughs 
and manures before he sows—He deals more for 
cash than on credit. 


CATTLE STALLS, 

The common cattle stalls of our country are 
so ill contrived and so straightened in their dimen- 
sions, that the cattle are constrained to lie down, 
in part, in their own dung. This dries and forms 
a thick coat on their hind quarters, from which 
they are not relieved till they shed their hair in 
thespring. They are thus rendered uncomfortable, 
To be uncomfortable is to suffer some degree of 
pain; and no one will suppose that animals in 
pain can thrive, or preserve their plight, with the 
same food, equally with others perfectly at ease. 
Even hogs, though prone to wallow in the mire, 
in warm weather, are always pleased with a dry 
bed, and thrive best when kept clean.— Col. Pick- 
ering. 





Vegetable Extract. In the north of France an 
excellent extract of the herbs used in Soups and 
broths is made by boiling them very slowly with 
a sufficient quantity of salt, and afterwards evap- 
orating the fluid. A little of this extract, dissolv- 
ed with gum in water arabic in hot water, is said 
to make capital Soup. 


The Selectmen in Amesbury and Salisbury, have 
determined not to recommend any one to retail 
spirits in those towns, The Selectmen of New~- 
bury, have been forbidden, by a vote of the people, 
to grant any ‘licenses. 





A boy named Perez Wade has been sentenced 
in Plymouth to 6 months imprisonment for steal- 
ing fruit ; it was a second offence. 





Commerce of Boston.—From the 12th to the 20th of 
September, 64 vessels were entered at the Custom 
House in this city, from foreign ports, and will probably 





pay duties to the amount of $400,000. 
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From the New York Farmer. 


A Description or Trees anv Suruss, PRoDU- 
cinG A Succession of Frowens From Sp RinG 
To AUTUMN. 

By Michaol Floy, Vico Prosident of the N. Y. Horticultural Socivty. 

Continued from page 75. 

I shall now select a list of hardy flowering 
shrubs, calculated fur shrubberies, clumps, and 
ornamental planting. The collection will furnish 
a flowering succession from the early spring, until 
late in the fall. They are all to be obtained at 
the nurseries here, and at prices as stated above, 

Amorpha fruticosa—Indigo shrub, with hand- 
somo bunches of purple flowers in great quanti- 
ties, Amygdalus nana, Dwarf double flowering 
Almond, a very beautiful dwarf shrub, about 3 
feet high, Aralia spinosa or Angelica tree, about 
10 feet high, flowers in very large bunches, and 
continues along season. Cyltisus Laburnum, or 
Golden chain, a most elegant shrub, with long 
racemes or bunches of yellow flowers, inthe great- 
est profusion— there are two kinds, the English, 
and the Scotch Laburnum, The Scotch is the 

Jargest, forming a pretty large shrub; the English 
kind is greener, more compact, and by some, 
thought to be the landsomest—they ought to be 
in every garden. Calycanthus floridus, Alspice 
or sweet scented shrub, a native of the Southern 
States ; the flowers are of a very dark chocolate 
color, and the fragrance very much resembles ripe 
strawberries, casily kept where once introduced 
—the shrub generally grows about 5 feet high in 
gardens. Ceanothus americanus, Red root, or Jer- 
sey Tea tree, worth having a plant or two in the 
collection, as it flowers in profusion.—Cercis sil- 
iquastrum, or Judas tree. The flowers appear 
very carly, before the leaves come out, and make 
a fine uppearance—as it grows rather tall, it is 
calculated for the back row of the shrubbery. 
Colutea arborescens, or Bladder Senna, having 
bunches of yellow flowers, which are succeeded 
by seeds in a kind of bladder, calculated for the 
back or centre row of shrubberies, 

Crategus oryacantha, the Hawthorn, It makes 
a pretty appearance planted out singly in the back 
or centre row, the flowers are very fragrant, it is 
sometimes called the Pride of May ; the double 
while, double scarlet, and single searlet Hawthorn, 
are extremely beautiful, and ought to be in every 
plantation. Hawthorn hedges are much used in 
England, where they look very handsome when 
kept clipped, but they do not answer so well in 
this country, the heat of our summers causing 
the leaves to fall off early, often in July ; on that 
account they are not much used—we have seve- 
ral things which are better calculated for that pur- 
pose, 

Cydonia japonica, or Pyrus japonice, a very 
beautiful scarlet flowering shrub, from Japan, has 
not been in cultivation here for many years. It 
is found to be very hardy, resisting our most se- 
vere frosts ; it isevergreen, flowers very early, and 
continues a long time. A second flowering takes 
place in the latter part of the summer. It is every 
way a desirable shrub. Daphne Mazerium, one 
of our most early flowering shrubs, often flower- 
ing in Feburary, and very sweet scented, It is rather 

tender in some situations, but will stand our or- 
dinary winters very well ina sheltered situation. 

Dirca palustris, or Leather wood, a pretty little 

shrub, growing very regular in shape, and has the 
appearance of a large tree in miniature; it is a 
native of our northern states, the flowers appear 


very early, are yellow, and come out before the 
leaves. 

Gymnocladus canadensis, or Kentucky Coffee 
tree, The berries have a resemblance to coftee, 
and are said to be used for this purpose ; however 
it is a beautiful tree, with haudsome feathered 
leaves, and makes a fine contrast with others. It 
should be planted in the back or centre of the 
plantation, and is very hardy. 

Halesia diptera and Halesia telraptera, two wing- 
ed and four winged Silver bell, or snow drop tree. 
They are both natives of the Southern States, but 
perfectly hardy here ; our most severe winters do 
not hurtthem. The former kind flowers a month 
later than the latter kind, which flowers early in 
May. They are both elegant shrubs. 

Hibiscus syriacus, fl. pleno. ‘The double flower- 
ing althea frutex, of which there are several va- 
rieties, the double white, double red, and white, 
and striped, are the most showy; they com- 
mence their flowering late in July, and continue 
till fall, coming in at a very acceptable time, 
The single kinds, of which there are many varie- 
ties, are scarce worth cultivating, the double ones 
heing raised quite as well, and are equally hardy, 
These are indispensable in every plantation. 

Fypericum frutescens, Shrubby Hypericum ; 


shrub, all natives of the Southern States, but per- 
fectly hardy here. They all flower in the great- 
eat profusion, and continue fora long season. 
They should be planted in the front row. 

Kerria japonica, or Corchorus japonica—yellow 
Japan Globe flower ; although a native of Japan, 
like many other Japan flowers, it is perfectly har- 
dy here. It flowers in the greatest profusion at 
all times, except in the very dead of winter, and 
will grow almost in any soil or situation. 

Kelreuleria paniculata,—Japan bladder tree, or 
Keelreterius, ‘This is another hardy shrub from 
Japan, Ithas long racemes of flowers, succeeded 
by bladder like fruit, and is worthy of cultivation 
im every good collection. 

Ligustrum vulgare, virens. Farge European 
Privet, a very hanisome evergreen shrub, flower- 
ing in great profusion, and succeeded by bunches 
of black round berries. It bears clipping well, 
and is therefore well calculated for hedges, or to 
enclose ornamental plantations. It grows quick, 
and is well adapted to our climate, and when 
planted in a hedge row, and kept clipped, it makes 
a beautiful hedge, and ought to be in more gen- 
eral use, 

Philadelphus coronaris, or common syringo, is 
very ornamental, producing its sweet scented 
flowers early, and in abundance, and also sieet 
scented Philadelphus inodorous, and P. grandi- 
|forus, Garland syringo, both natives of the South- 
ern states, but quite hardy here. The flowers are 
large, and they keep their flowering for several 
months in wreaths or garlands—it is well caleu- 
lated! for the centre row, and also to hide unsightly 
objects. It has a beautiful effect when mixed 
with monthly honey-suckle, &e. 

Persica or Amygdalus Persica, fl. rosea pleno— 
The double flowering Peach is very beautiful in 
shrubberies. It sometimes bears fruit, but it is 
cultivated entirely for its beautiful blossoms. A 
few trees also of the Chinese double flowering 
apple, Pyrus spectabilis, has also a beautiful effect 
for the same purpose. 











Rhus cotinus, Venetian sumach, Aaron’s beard, 
sometimes called fringe tree, is a fine shrub, calcu- 


there are several species of this small beautiful | 


lated for the centre of the clump or shrubbery, 
Its large branches of fringe remaining all sum- 
mer, give it a curious and striking effect. 

Ribes Missouriensis, or Missouri currant ; there 
are twospecies of this very ornamental shrub 
from Missouri, introduced by Lewis and Clarke ; 
they are quite hardy, and flower in great profusion, 

Robinia glutinosa, and Robina hispida, the for- 
mer a pretty large shrub, -with large bunches of 
| flowers in great abundance, the other a smaller 
|shrub—they are both of them worthy of a place 
in all large collections. 

Sorbus aucuparia, Mountain ash, or Roan tree— 
This is a very beautiful shrub of the larger size, 
the leaves are ornamental, the flowers and fruit 
which are produced in large bunches, are beauti- 
ful; the fruit remains till late in the autuma—it 
isa native of Europe. The Scotch mountaineers 
attribute to it, virtues to prevent witchcraft. 

Sorbus canadensis. This is a native of our 
northern frontiers and mouutains; it does not 
gtow as large as the former, the berries are small- 
er and red, the former larger and of an orange 
color, bat otherwise much resemble it. 

Spartium scoparium and Genista, two or three 
species of Broom, with bunches of yellow flowers 
|in very great profusion ; the Genista or Spanish 
broom has white flowers, is also very pretty, but 
not quite so hardy as the former. 

Symphoria racemosa, or snow berry, sometimes 
called snow apple, a pretty Jittle shrub; the bunch- 
es of wax-like white berries which it produces 
during the whole summer, gives it a beautiful ap- 
pearance. 

Syringa vulgaris, or common Lilac is well 
known to all, and needs no comment. The white 
variety not quite so conimon—they are only fit 
for outside plantings, as they sucker very freely 
and soon make themselves common. 

Syringa persica, or Persian lilac, is a delicate 
low shrub, the flowers very abundant, and the 
leaves small and delicate. ‘There are two varie- 
ties of the Persian lilac; the white flowering, and 
the blue or purple flowering. 

The Chinese cut leaved lilac is very curious ; the 
leaves are finely cut like parsley ; the flowers 
growing in longer racemes than the former. Sib- 
erian, or large Persian lilac. The bunches of 
flowers are very large, and continue in seasona 
long time after the common lilac. 

Rosa, or Roses, A pretty numerous variety of 
them ; some reckon five or six hundred. kinds. 
They are accounted the most beautiful of Flora’s 
productions, Perhaps a very handsome collec- 
tion might be made of about 50 of the best sorts, 
which, by taking said quantity, 1 suppose might 
be obtained at about 50 cents each under name; 
and generally a fine collection un-named at half 
that amount. No good garden or shrubbery can 
be without them. 

Tamariz Gallica or French tamarix, andthe Ta- 
mariz Germanica, German tamarix, are two pretty 
shrubs, the leaves and branches are small and 
slender, producing quantities of beautifal flowers, 
and forma very striking contrast to the other 
part of the shrubbery. 

To be continued. 





Early Frost—On the night of the: 18th inst, a 
severe frost put a stop to many kinds of vegeta- 
tion, and caused much damage to many industri- 
ous cultivators; particularly those who supply 
our markets with vegetables. The Northampton 
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Gazette of the 22d inst, observes that ‘the late 
severe frosts have been destructive to garden 
vegetables, and to many fields of Indian corn and 
broom corn, Ice of considerable thickness was 
observed in many places on Saturday morning.’ 
The Courier printed at the same place says, ‘Broom 
Corn, Indian Corn, and Peach Trees, have heen 
injured in this country, it is estimated to the 
amount of 10 or $15,000.’ 





Messrs Daskam and Wood, Geneva, N. Y. have 
obtained a patent for the ‘ Frauklin Cracker Ma- 
chine,’ which rolls, presses, cuts, stamps and 
finishes ready for the oven, at one operation, 
crackers, pilot bread, &c. By it, two persons can 
do as much in one day as ten by the usual mode. 





Elder leaves, put around the roots of peach 
trees, is recommended as a perfect antidote for the 
injury arising from worms,—N. Y. Farmer, 





Signs—An old gentleman presented us with a 
handful of ripe Strawberries of the second growth 
on Thursday last, and informed us that they were 
quite plenty in his neighborhood. He also inform- 
ed us that he had seen onions, beets, carrots, and 
cabbages, which were sown last spring, running 
up to seed, and had no doubt but it was ¢a sign 
of something.’—Doubtless it is a sign, but we pre- 
sume a stopper was put on it last Friday night, 
for ca Saturday moruing all the vegetables in this 
neighborhood were completely stiffened by a 
‘killing frost.’ 

The usual variety of mammoth pumpkins, cab- 
bages, squashes, &c, have been noticed by our 
contemporaries this season, but we know of none 
more marvellous than a remarkable growth of 
beans, the product of our own garden, They 
were planted about the first of June ; the vines 
ran to the usual length, aud the pods, which are 
very rumerous, are front two to two and a half 
feet in length, containing from 20 to 30 good- 
sized beans in each. For string beans this kind 
is unequalled, and no other preparation is necessary 
than to pick and cut them toa proper length. 
Some of these beans may be seen at our office ;— 
we consider them a ‘sign’ that gardeners who 
procure the same kind of seed can raise more and 
better beans than in any other way now known. 
—Williamstown Advocate. 





ENGLISH AGRICULTURE. 

The English carry agriculture to great perfec- 
tion, Every spot of ground capable of cultivation 
simproved, WhereverI have been, the fields 
tre generally small, eticlosed by hedges, and made 
prfectly smooth, by means of cast iron rollers. 
Nimerous trees are left to grow around the hedges, 
ari scattered over the fields. These are so nicely 
triumed, as to add greatly to the beauty of the coun- 
try. Not a weed is suffered to grow. The crops 
all bok well, and are much more productive than 
ours The cattle and sheep feed on grass up to 
theircnees, and look, as we should say, fit to kill. 
—Th shght enclosures that keep them in their 
pastuks, would be but a poor protection against 
our lea, half fed, unruly animals. Here the cattle 
have m need to break fences. They have food 
sufficiet within their own domains, I came here 
under th impression that the country was bare of 
trees. the contrary, I find it better stocked 
in this reyect than the thick settlements of our 
own couty, We wantonly destroy trees as if 
they were f no value: here they are planted and 





— 


nursed with as much care, as though they bore 
choice fruit.— Extract from a Letter from England, 





France and England.—'The editors of the Bul- 
letin des Sciences state, that the agriculture of 
England is much superior to that of France; and 
that the former country with an unfavorable cli- 
mate, and upon a soil not half so extensive as 
Fraace, possesses 6 millions of sheep and 150,000 
horned cattle, more than France, In England 
the soil belongs exclusively to 30,000 proprietors ; 
in France there are four millions of proprietors.— 
Some appear to consider the small number of pro- 
prietors in England as the principal cause of the 
agricultural prosperity of that country, but the 
editors of the Bulletin think the cause may be 
found in the liberty and industry of the body of 
the nation, and in the favor and protection bestow- 
ed on agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
by the privileged class. Ignorance and prejudice 
are formidable obstacles to agricultural improve- 
ment in France, especially in the southern depart- 
ments. 





Indian Corn and Flax.—M. Hadner of Saxony, 
attributes the exhaustion of the soil by Indian 
corn to the roots after the crop is gathered. He 
therefore plucks up the roots with the plant, and 
remarks that his cornfield is favorably distinguish- 
ed from those which surround it, The same 
gentleman once sowed some flax seed that was 
12 years old, and to his astonishment it produced 
the inost beautiful flax he ever saw. 

Sheep.—The number of sheep in England is 
estimated at 45 millions, in France 36 millions, in 
Spain only 14 millions. — Bull. des Sciences. 





In Cincinnati, a great number of cows graze on 
a common where they eat some plant which poi- 
sons them. Last year several died, and two per- 
sons lost their lives by skinning them. This year, 
about 50 valuable cows have died, and four per- 
sons who skinned some of them. 





DUTCH DAIRIES, 
For the sake of cleanliness, the tails of the cows 
are tied to the roof of the cow house with a cord 
during the time of milking. The cow houses both 








in Flanders and Holland are kept remarkable clean 
and warm; so much so that a gentleman ‘ spoke’ 
to Redcliff ‘ of having drank coffee with a cow 
keeper in the general stable in winter, without the 
annoyance of cold, dirt, or any offensive smell,’— 
The Dutch are particularly aveise in unfolding 
the secrets of their dairy management, and not- 
withstanding the pointed queries of Sir John Sin- 
clair on the subject, no satisfactory idea was given 
him of their mode of manufacturing butter or 
cheese, — Loudon. 





COW KEEPING. 

In Holland the food for one cow in winter for 
twentyfour hours, is straw, eighteen pounds ; tur- 
nips, sixty pounds, Some farmers boil the turnips 
for them; others give them raw, chopping them 
with the spade; one or other operation is neces- 
sary to obviate the risk of the animal being chok- 
ed, where the turnips, which is usually the case in 
Flanders, are of too small a size. In lieu of tur- 
nips, potatoes, carrots, and grains, are occasionally 
given; bean straw likewise, and uniformly a 
white drink, prepared both for cows and horses, 
and consisting of water in which some oilcake has 








been dissolved, and whitened with rye meal, oat 
meal, or the flower of buckwheat. 





Scratches in Horses.—This disorder or difficulty 
is too well known to all who own these noble ani- 
mals, or deal in them, to need a particular descrip- 
tion of it. The remedy is simple, safe, and cer- 
tain, in all cases which have come to my knowl- 
edge, however inveterate. It is only to mix white 
lead and linseed oil in such proportions as will 
render the application convenient, and I never have 
known more than two or three applications ne- 
cessary, to effect acommon cure.—Twf Reg. 





Product of the Newport Almshouse Farm, 1829, 
—30 tons hay ; 200 bushels corn; 675 do pota- 
toes; 379 do onions; 2232 bunches do; 58 
bushels barley ; 75 do oats. 

The product of the farm exceeds that of any 
other year, andis yearly improving in walls, 
buildings, &c. About two acres for an orchard 
have been walled in, in which trees will be set 
this season. ‘There is at present, 55 acres cultivat- 
ed ; 574 in meadow. 








Several persons have this week been convicted 
for robbing an orchard in Bridge street, in Salem 
aud have been fined ten dollars for their offence 
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TO KEEP APPLES FOR WINTER'S USE. 

Put them in casks or bins, in layers well cover- 
ed with dry sand, each layer being covered. 
This preserves them from the air, from moisture, 
and from frost, it prevents their perishing by their 
own perspiration, their moisture being absorbed 
by the sand; at the same time it preserves the 
flavor of the apples, and prevents their wilting,— 
Pippins have been kept in this manner sound and 
fresh till midsummer ; and bow much longer they 
would have kept is not known. Any kind of 
sand will answer, but it must be perfectly dry. 





BREEDING ANIMALS AND VEGETABLES, 

Dr Cooper, Editor of the last edition of Dr 
Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia, observes, that 
‘The whole art of breeding animals and vegeta- 
bles for particular purposes may be included in 
this direction: Choose those animals or vegeta- 
bles to propagate from, that possess the qualities 
you wish to propagate in the greatest perfection.’ 





ELDER BERRY SYRUP. 

Take of the juice of elder berry one quart; 
boil to one pint; strain and add two pounds of 
double refined sugar ; again place it over the fire 
so soon as it shall have boiled remove it from the 
fire ; and when cold bottle it for use, taking care 
to have it well corked. Should a less quantity of 
sugar be used there will be danger of its becom- 
ing mouldy. Asa gentle purgative this syrup is 
an excellent medicine of very pleasant taste ; and 
is particularly serviceable to children, who are 
not inclined to take medicine. The dose for an 
adult is a wineglass full. 





Hints with regard to fattening swine—If your 
object is merely profit in fattening your hogs, you 
must take time for the process, and make them 
thoroughly fat. A farmer, stating the result of 
some experiments in the Bath Society papers, vol, 
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vi. p. 382 says ‘1 invariably found that quantities 
of food consumed by fatting hogs increased every 
week till the animals became three parts fut ; after 
this period they ate but little ; and almost all they 
ate turned to fat: and that can only be done by 
giving time.’ 

The experienced farmer need not be told that 
fatting hogs should have now and then a dose of 
brimstone or antimony given with their fuod, in 
order to preserve their health and increase their 
appetite. But there may be some, who never 
knew, or have forgotten that rotten wood, thrown 
to them occasionally, will be eagerly devoured, and 
serve as an absorber of those acrid juices, which 
might otherwise occasion a disorder. It is like- 
wise said that to throw them now and then a few 
pieces of charcoal will answer the same purpose. 





From the Gardener’s Magazine. 


On preserving tender Plants in Winter by means 
of the Temperature of Spring Water. By Mr A. 
Goraie, F. H. S. 


Sir—There is a curious coincidence between 
the annual mean temperature in the open air, and 
the annual mean temperature of water in a deep 
spring well atthe same place. In aspring well 
of that description at Annat Gardens, I find the 
temperature of the water to indicate from 46° to 
47° in the wiuter months, unaffected in the least 
by atmosphere temperature, however low that may 
be. As spring wells are frequently to be met 
with, and are always desirable appendages to a 
farm-stead or cottage, it occured to me that many 
plants, useful to the cottager, or amusing to the 
farmer’s wife or daughters might, be easily pre- 
served in the winter months, in the coldest regions 
of Scotland, by that class of people whose finances 
would not enable them to erect more costly struc- 
tures for the purpose. To ascertain how far this 
theory was correct, I placed a small frame over 
the well on a floor of deal two inches wide by 
one inch thick, and one half and an inch between 
each spar, to admit of the heat rising inthe frame 
from the water. Knowing that glass could not be 
purchased by that class, whose advantage I 
had in view, I covered the sash with cotton wrap- 
per at 4d. per yard, and in the same frame I plac- 
ed pots of cauliflower, lettuce, pelargoniums of 
different sorts, Chrysanthemum indicum, Primula 
sinensis, &c, The circumaimbient air is generally, 
as might be supposed nearly saturated with mois- 
ture; and, consequently, fresh air to be admitted 
as frequently as possible. The vegetables and 
plants continue fresh, and the Pelargonium odora- 
tissimum has been all along in flower; and I am 
fully corivinced that, where such spring can be reu- 
dered available by neans of a cut two feet deep, 
two foot wide, with two or three inches offsets 
at each side of the rill, to support the ends of 
boxes, nine inches wide and four or five inches 
deep, placed within two inches of each other over 
the rill, into which boxes lettuce and cauliflower 
plants, chiccory, &c, might be planted, the whole 
to be covered over with hoops and loose matting 
to prevent the descent of what meteorologists 
call frigorific pulsation, a winter conservatory 
might be easily constructed on one. spring for the 
use of a whole village. As the rill brings a con- 
tinual flow of water at the temperature of 46° or 
47°, the earth in the box will always be kept con- 
siderably above the freezing point in the coldest 
nights. It may also be useful for nursery men 
and others for preserving cauliflower plants, which 
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in this country are always scarce and high priced 
lin the spring months. A glass cover, when it 
can be obtained, will be of infinite advantage, and 
will admit of a great variety of tender plants for 





preservation, J am, Sir, &c., A. GORRIE. 
-Annat Gardens, Feb 4, 1830, 
SALE OF STOCK. 


| We wish to call the attention of the public to 
‘the advertisement, in this week’s paper, of the 
sale of Mr Hall’s stock in New York, Besides 
| one of the finest collections of Horned Cattle, 
some valuable Horses will be offered, among them 
the celebrated brood mare, Lady Lightfoot, well 
known in the racing calendar, several of her colts, 
the imported mare Alarm, and colt by Eclipse, 
and several stud horses, of the Eclipse, Henry and 
Bussorah stock. 

The British Society fo. the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge have commenced the publication, in 
their series of tracts, of accounts of Select Farms 
in various parts of England, and on the Continent. 
The substance of these, as far as they will be of 
any use to American Farmers, will appear in the 
New England Farmer. 








A few copies of the catalogue of Buel and 
Wilson's Albany Nursery, can be had gratis at the 
New England Farmer office. 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Saturday, September 25, 1830. 
FRUITS. 

Apples—From Mr Warren, of Weston, War- 
ren Spice Apples, a Seedling. G. W. Pratt, 
South Bridgewater, Red Sweet Seedling Apples. 
N. Davenport, Milton, two sorts of Sweet Apples. 
Mr E, Wient, of Dedham, Monstrous Pippin, 
Gloria Mundi, of Cox, No.27. S. Downer, Fall 
Pippin Apples, R. Manning, Menagere, (very 
large) Parmentier’s Catalogue, and Prince’s Trea- 
tise, No. 129. Mr Epwarps, Springfield, Pomme 
Royale, very large. The committee did not re- 
cognize the name. 

Pears.—From Mr Bensamin Grees, Boston, 
Basket of Broca’s Bergamot. The best specimens 
of this fruit seen by the committee. Mr R. F. 
Pures, Charlestown, Andrews Pears, S, Down- 
er, Capiamont (large and beautiful) Iron Pear, 
Passe Colmar, (unripe) and Beurre Knox. Mr 
N. Turrs, Charlestown, Broca’s Bergamot, and 
Andrews Pears. Dr Savurtierr, Broca’s Berga- 
mot, Beurre Gris, Seckel, and Beurre d’Hyver. 
E. Wicur, Dedham, Pound Pears. Largest 
weighed 27 ounces. ‘R. Manning, Endicott Pears. 
Beurre Rouge, from James Bloodgood’s Catalogue. 
This name cannot be correct, Also a fine Pear 
(name unknown) from the garden of Tuomas 
Saunpers, Esq. Salem ; supposed to have been 
introduced from Europe many years since, Wm. 
R. Prince, Esq. Flushing, Rushmore’s Bon Cre- 
tien, also Colmar Souvrain, one of Van Mons’ new 
Pears. The Committee were highly gratified 
with this mark of attention from Mr Prince, and 
hope for a continuation, 

Plums,—From Messrs Winsutrs, Brighton, 
Semianna Piums. 

Peaches.—From Mr Oris Petter, Newton, 
Red and White Rare Ripes, Lemon Clingstones, 
Old Newington Clingstones, Kenedy’s Carolina, 
(Cox, No, 24) Kenrick’s Heath, Prince’s Treatise, 
No. 68. Mr E. Breep, Charlestown, several va- 
rieties of beautiful Peaches raised under glass, 
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Mr E. Vose, Morris’ White Rare Ripes, and one 
sort unnamed. E. M. Ricuarps, Dedham, Nat- 
ural Freestones. Mr Wueetwricxt, Boston, 
beautiful Peaches, unnamed. R. Mannine, Matta 
or Belle d’Paris, Perkins’ large White, Sargents’ 
Rare Ripes, (said to be same as the Pearl Street) 
Old Mixon Clingstones, Orange Freestone, and 
Washington Clingstones ; the two last from Cata- 
logue of C, R. Smith, Burlington, N. J. 


Grapes—From S, Downer, Isabella Grapes. 
From Coreman Se.tars, Esq. Philadelphia, 
Cluster of Black Grapes, (original Vine raised from 
Seed) very fine, hardy, and deserve to be exten- 
sively cultivated. R. Manning, Jordau’s Blue, 
from Catalogue of C. R. Smith, Messrs Win- 
ships, Brighton, Black Cape, Black Hamburg, 
White Chasselas, and White Sweetwater Grapes, 
raised in the open ground. These gentlemen have 
paid great attention to the raising of the choice 
foreign varieties in the open ground, and the Black 
Cape and Black Hamburg, were beautiful speci- 
mens of the success which has attended their ex- 
ertions, R. Mannine. 

; FLOWERS. 

From Wm. Pratt, Esq. Watertown, fine vari- 
eties of Double Dahlias, Hibiscus manihot, Hibis- 
cus palustris, Lantana cammara, Canna coccinea, 
Salvia splendens. Mr Pettee, Newton, Trades- 
cantia virginica. Davin Hacerrston, Charles- 
town Vineyard, fine Double Dahlias, Centauria 
Americana,Salvia splendens,Double Dablias China 
Asters. 





The number of vessels which passed through 
the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal during the 
week ending 3d ult. was 116, Fourteen of the 
vessels from the Chesapeake were loaded with 
wheat for Brandywine and Philadelphia. 





Mipp.iesex Cattie Suow, Exuipition or Manc- 
FACTURES, AND PLovenine Marcu, at Concorn, 
Ocroser 7, 1830. 


The Committee of arrangments for the approach- 
ing Cattle Show give notice that : 


Proper pens will be made for the exhibition of all 
Animals offered for premium, and assistance furnish- 
ed in confining and arranging them. All entries 
of animals for the pens are to be made with Mr 
Purngas How, by 9 o’clock. A. M. on the day of the 
Exhibition. 

Such Manufactures and Fabrics, Improvements in 
Machinery, all Implements of Husbandry offered for 
premium, must be entered at the Court-house by 10 
o’clock, A. M. on the day of exhibition, where direc- 
tions and aid will be given. Persons in the imme- 
diate vicinity are requested to forward their articles, 
for exhibition at the Court-house, at as early an hour 
in the morning as possible. 

The Trustees have appointed a Committee tc 
award premiums on the best specimens of Apples 
Pears, Peaches, Plums and Grapes, it being unde- 
stood that such as are offered will be used at tle 
Dinner of the Society. 

The Ploughing Match will take place at 9 o’clek 
A. M. precisely, and those who wish to contendfor 
the prizes, must leave their names with Joan Srcy, 
secretary of the Society, by 8 o’clock, A. M. orthe 
day of exhibition. 

A procession of officers and members of theSoci- 
ety will be formed at half past 10 o’clock, AM. at 
Shepherd’s Hotel, and proceed to the Meetingouse, 
where an Address will be delivered by Ex1asPain- 
NEY, Esq. 

After the ceremonies at the Meetinghose, the 
several Committees will immediately proced to the 


discharge of their duties. 
The Trial of and Discipline of Forking 
services 


Oxen, will take place immediately after 
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in the meetinghouse. Entries of the same to be 
made with the Secretary by 9 o’clock. 

A Dinner will be in readiness at 2 o’cloek, at Shep- 
herd’s Hotel. Tickets to be had at the Bar. 


At 4 o’clock, P. M. premiums will be publicly 
declared at the Court room, in the Courthouse ; after 
which the choice of Officers will take place. 


Joun Keyes, Cyrus Hvussarp, 
Daniet SuHattruckx, Cyrus Hosmer, 
Siras P. Tarseiit, Exisaun Woop, 
ABRAHAM ConanT, GeorGE M. Barrett, 


Naunum Harpy, NaTHAN Barrett, 
Committee of Arrangements. 








New England Farmers’ Almanac, for 1831. 
Just published, and for sale by J. B. Russewt, at his 
Seed Store, No. 52 North Market Street, the New 
EnGianp Farmer’s ALMANAC, FoR 1831. By 
Tuomas G. Fessenven, Editor of the New England 
Farmer. The Astronomical Calculations, by the Editor 

of the astronomical part of the American Almanac. 


Our object in this and in the former numbers of our 
little annual, has been, and continues to be, to give to the 
buzy part of mankind the greatest quantity of useful in- 
formation in the least convenient number of words. We 
do not wish our readers, like the gold hunters of North 
Carolina, should be obliged to silt and examine huge 
masses of useless matter, for the sake of selecting now 
and then a grain worth preserving. 

Together with the calculations customary in diaries of 
the kind, we have under the head, ‘ Farmers’ Calendar,’ 
given some brief intimations of what may be denominat- 
ed the usual current occupations of the correct cultivator. 
In this we merely assume the humble part of prompter, 
reminding those, who may have occasion to glance at our 
columns, when and how certain operations are generally 
best performed. It is better for an agriculturist to consult 
an Almanac for hints relative to some of the most impor- 
tant rural labors, than to undertake to obtain any infor- 
mation from erratic guesses about the weather; which 
are no better guides to a Farmer than would be a jack 
with a lantern to a traveller. But we ask our readers to 
be always aware that circumstances vary cases, and that 
when we take the liberty to advise, we have not the as- 
surance to dictate. Our bints are necessarily concise, be- 
cause our limits are narrow, ard we hope to be useful 
rather by furnishing materials for thought, than absolute 
and invariable rules for action. ‘ Calendars,’ according 
to a celebrated agricultural writer, ‘ should only be con- 
sidered as remembrancers, never as directories. 


This Almanac contains the usual miscellaneous and 
agricultural articles—a list of the civil officers of the 

nited States, with the Governors, Lieut. Governors, and 
Judges of the United States, and the Governors of the 
British Colonies—a chronicle of the most remarkable 
events between August, 1829, and Sept. 1830—a com- 
plete Calendar for each State in New England, including 
the Probate Courts for New England—the Sun’s declina- 
tion, &e. The tides are particularly calculated. Amon 
the agricultural articles, are a description of Mr Phinney’s 
Improved roller, with a drawing ; and a drawing and de- 
scription of an Improved Harrow, used on Capt. Daniel 
Chandler’s Farm in Lexington. 

Price $6,00 per groce—62§ cts. per dozen. Oct. 1. 


Bulbous Roots. 

Just received at the Seed store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

Fan collection of Lily Roots, viz.—the Tiger, (spot- 
ted) Martagon, (spotted) Orange, and White Lilies. 
These make a fine appearance in the borders of gardens. 
They are hardy and durable. These plants have bulbous 
roots, and should be planted in rich soil, four inches deep, 
measuring from the top of the bulb. The small roots be- 
low the bulb, are perennial. Martagon Lilies grow from 
five to seven feet high, and produce from fifteen to twenty- 
five very delicate flowers on a stalk. The White Lily 
grows to the height of three to four feet, and produces 
large, white, fragrant flowers. The whole are easily 
cultivated, and are well calculated to beautify a border. 

Autumn is the proper season for transplanting all the 
above. 

Price 124 cents each— $1 per dozen. 

Also, a fine collection of Tulip Roots, of all colors ; 
splendid variegated, red, yellow, rose, striped, red and 
white like a carnation, double, single, early and late of all 

rices, from $10 for twentyfive roots of the very finest 

inds, to $6 per hundred, mixed. . Good roots with their 
colors marked, 124 cents each—@1 per dozen. 
tf October 1. 





Grape Vines. 


in this vicinity. Many of them are now in fruit, and 
purchasers are invited to call and make a selection. The 
following compose a part of the variety. 


Black Hamburg, Napoleon, 








8 varieties of superior fruit from Xeres and Malaga, 

400 two years old IsaBELLAs. 

1400 one “ “ “ 

200 CaTrawsa, or what has heretofore been considered 

the BLanp. It is now satisfactorily ascertained that the 
Bland grape will not ripen in this climate, in the open 
ground, 
Orders by mail, addressed to the Subscriber, or person- 
a] application at his office, No. 74 Congress-street, for any 
number of Vines from one to one hundred or more, will 
meet with prompt attention. Application may also be 
made to Patrick Kennedy, at the garden. 

Boston, Sept. 27,1830. 5t ZEBEDEE COOK. 





To Farmers, Graziers, &c. 
The Subscriber will offer for sale at public Auction, at 
his residence at Harlem, in the 12th Ward of the city of 
New York, on Monday, October 11, 1830—his valauble 
stock of Blood Horses, Brood Mares and Colts, short 
horned Durham Cattle, Bakewell Sheep, &c, comprising 
the most extensive selection of thorough bred animals in 
the United States, and well worthy the attention of those 
who desire to improve the breed in this country. 
For further particulars, or catalogues, apply to the sub- 
scriber, at No. 4, Wall-street Court, or at Harlem. 

CHARLES HENRY HALL, 

New York, Sept. 25, 1830. Qw 


Brighton Cattle Show, October 20, 

All persons are desired to take notice, that in conse- 
quence of the change by the Trustees of the Massachu- 
setts Society for Promoting Agriculture, of the day of the 
Brighton Cattle Show, from Wednesday the 13th, to 
Wednesday the 20th of October next, all the offers of 
Premiums, and all the Rules and Regulations, must be 
understood as for Wednesday the 20th, instead of Wed- 
nesday the 13th. Per order of the Trustees. Oct. 2. 


To the Public. 

The Proprietors of the Linnzan Botanic Gar- 
den and Nurseries have increased the Estab- 
lishment in all its departments and have an 
immense stock of Trees, Flowering Shrubs, 
and Plants, comprising all the most interesting 
and valuable productions of the Globe, and being fully 
sensible that the establishment of Nurseries in every part 
of our country would be a great national advantage, they 
now offer all the facilities in their power to advance that 
object. ‘ 

They will furnish all articles required in quantities for 
Nurseries, at a liberal discount from the usual prices, and 
where secure, a credit will be allowed toaccord with the 
convenience of the purchaser. 

All orders will receive the greatest attention and des- 
patch. 

Lin, Bot. Garden 
Sept. 14, 1830. 











N-¥- | WM. PRINCE & SONS. 


The subscriber has for sale at his garden in Dorchester, 
the choicest variety of Grape Vines ever offered for sale | are hereby notified, that a semi-annual meeting of said 
| Society, will be held at Thomas’ Hall, in Worcester, on 
| Thursday, the 7th day of October next, at eleven o’clock, 


Black Cape, 
White Muscadine, Golden Chasselas, | 
Golden Muscat, Red Chasselas, 
Gore’s, (a beautiful Black Grape) Black Constantia, 
Caroline. Bland, 

Ferrol. 


Agricultural Notice. 
The members of the Worcester Agricultural Society 


before noon, for the admission of members and the trans- 
action of other business, at which place they are requested 


White Chasselas, | punctually to attend. 


WILLIAM D. WHEELER, Rec. Sec’y. 
Worcester, Sept. 18, 1830. 








PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


















































Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
Members of the above Society are informed that Dip- 
lomas are ready for delivery on the payment of the Annual 
contribution of two dollars each, or, any member may 
compound for his future contribution, by the payment of 


fifteen dollars. CHEEVER NEWHALL, Treasirer. 
Sept. 24, 1930. No. 36 Broad Street. 


Bees for Sale. 

Persons in want of prime swarms of Bees, or Beard’s 
Patent Hives, can be supplied by Mr Ebenezer Beard of 
Charlestown. Purchasers of swarms are supplied with 
Beard’s Patent Hives, gratis, for their own family use 
only. The prices of swarms vary, according to their 
weight and quality. November and December is con- 
sidered the best time for removing the Bees ; they can be 
engaged, however, at any time previous. Al! orders, 
either for swarms, or for the Patent Hives only, left with 
J. B. Russell, at his Seed Store, No. 52 North Market- 








street, Boston, will be faithfully executed. 
tf Sept. 10. 








FROKX TO 

APPLES, new, : - jbarrel.) 200 300 
we firstsort, - - | ton, [115 00 120 00 
earl, first sort, - - | 1133 00 135 00 
BEANS, white, - - ‘bushel, 90 
BEEF, mess, - barrel.) 900 9 50 
Cargo, No. 1, ss 750 § 00 
Cargo, No. 2 - , 4 650 6 70 
BUTTER, inspected, No. 1, new, ‘pound, 10 i3 
CHEESE, new milk, - - «- | “ 6 7 
Skimmed milk, - -. | « 3 5 
FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barre).) 575 5 87 
Genesee, : a1 «oe oe 
Rye, best, 2 ee Oe a ee 
GRAIN, Corn, - - ‘bushel! 65 68 
Rye, : -| “ | 6 70 
Barley - 4 “ | 60 62 
Oats, j ‘ «| 3 3 
HAY, - | cwt. | 60 70 
HOG’S LARD, first sort, new, - | ewt. 11 50 12 00 
HOPS, Ist quality. - ney « |} 1200 1400 
LIME, - - - - | cask, | 70 15 
PLAISTER PARIS retailsat = - | ton, | 3.50 3 50 
PORK, clear, - - - ibarrel 19 00 2 00 
Navy, mess, - - «| « 11225 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, a « | 12 00, 12 50 
SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - |bushel 2 00 
Orchard Grass, ee Be. 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - » “ 400 
Red ‘Top (northern,) ° “ f2} 5 

Lucerne, - - ° - j|pound 33 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “ 38 
Red en ene “ 9 10 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, - “ 58) 62 
Merino, full b!ood, unwashed, “ 30) 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, a 60 65 
Mer.no, three fourths washed, ” 47 47 
Merino, half blood, - | « 45 5d 
Merino, quarter - “ 37 40 
Native, washed, - “ 45 42 
Pulled, l.amb’s, first sort, - “ 52 60 
Pulied, Lamb’s, second sort, “ 50 55 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,| « 42 

PROVISION MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR’ HAYWARD, 
( Clerk of Faneuil-hail Market.) 

BEEF, bestpieces,- - - + ound, 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, ° - “4 8 10 
whole hogs, - . - ‘s 5 6 
VEAL, - - oe 4 8 
MUTTON PO irri “ 4 12 
POULTRY. - ° - “ 10 14 
BUTTER, keg andtub, - ° ° “ i} 10 
Lump, best, - “ 18 20 
EGGS, . - | dozen. ll 15 
MEAL, Kye, retail, - - |bushel. 85 
Indian, retail,  - . “ 5 
POTATOS new - - «= « “ £0 30 
CIDER, [according to quality,] new !barrel.| 100] 1 50 
— 


Brienton Marxet—Monday, Sept. 27. 
{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 

At Market this day 896 Beef Cattle, 1115 Stores, 2064 
Sheep, and 957 Swine. About one third the Stores and 
one third the Swine remain unsold. 

Prices— Beef Cattle—About the same as last Monday, 
from $3,25 to $4,50; afew choice extra Cattle were 
taken for something more than $4,50. 

Stores.—Sales rather higher, though purchasers appear 
to hang back. 

Sheep and Lambs,—Sales quick ; as many more would 
have been sold readily ; we noticed one lot of 90 taken at 
$1,50, one of 100 at 1,75, and several lots at $2. 

Swine.—Trade not very brisk; we noticed only three 
or four lots sold, at from 3% to 4c. 

N. B. We shall not be able probably through the fol- 
lowing season, to particularize Beef Cattle from the 
Stores. We shall also report Sheep instead of Sheep and 
Lambs, and rha!l have three heads only, viz: Cattle, 
Sheep, and Swine. 
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MISCELLANIES. 


posiggees: ee —2- 











As the season is approaching when militia train- 
ings will be frequent, we call the attention of our 
readers to the following judicious and pertinent re. 
marks. The subject demands attentive considera- 
tion. 

THOUGHTS ON THE MILITIA. 


1. It is not strange that provision was made for 
arming and training the great body of citizens, on 
the first organization of the national and state 
governments, ‘The nuuiber of people was then 
small; the remembrance of the honors and dan- 
gers of war was vivid ; our young nation was like 
a lamb among ravening wolves; and we knew no 
other method of being ‘prepared for war in time 
of peace, having discarded ‘ standing armies.’ 

2. Our situation is extremely different now. 
There is little danger of war; if it should occur, 
not one tenth of the able-bodied citizens would be 
needed for service ; the martial spirit, from various 
causes, has almost entirely subsided, and the char- 
acter of our population is eminently pacific. 

3. Sufficient reliance may be placed on the valor 
and patriotism of the people, when danger comes ; 
and three weel:s’ drilling would prepare them, 
when pursued daily, with a prospect of using the 
knowledge when acquired, 

4. The knowledge of military tactics obtained 
by our militia, is not worth one dollar as a prepa- 
ration for actual war; except what is gained by a 
few select companies. So testify revolutionary 
soldiers and all competent judges, with one voice. 

5. The direct expense of the present militia 


system is enormous; and if it is not necessary to, 


the public welfare, it must be deemed oppressive. 

6. The system is so injurious to the morals of 
the people, that its continuance can be justified 
only by a most evident and high necessity. 

7. Successive Legislatures have had the ‘amend- 
ment of the militia laws’ a standing topic for forty 
years, at a great expense of the public time and 
money; and the only point yet settled is, that the 
whole system is radically defective. 

8. By the constitution of the Union, however, 
we must have a militia, organized and armed, and 
annually inspected, 

9, If the present Legislature should abolish all 
trainings, except one in a year for the inspection 
of arms, they would proclaim a jubilee to their 
constituents, and secure the grateful remembrance 
of posterity. 

10. Ifthe Legislature should abolish trainings, 
and provide for the military instruction of a few 
officers, the State woud, soon be botter prepared 
for war than it aow is. 

11. If the present expgnses were saved by such 
an alteration, and the sane sum devoted to inter- 
nal improvement, the Sfate might construct a 
Rail Road to Providence if Qne year, or to Alba- 
ny in five years, and not incur a debt of one cent. 
Millions for Public Improvement; not a cent for 
useless Drudgery.— Boston Recorder. 


Extract from the Report of the New-Hampshire Temperance Society. 

The extent of the temperance reformation may 
be seen at our stores and taverns, Formerly in 
every village the store and the tavern was the re- 
sort of the idle and dissipated. Here they spent 
a great proportion of their time and money: but 
few stores in the state now mix. liquors, or sell 
them in glasses and gills. To an attentive observ- 











er, the change in the character of our stores has 
been such as to excite admiration. Not being able 


to procure their drams the idle and dissipated 
have left them; and although some of them may 
have resorted to the tavern instead, yet this effect 
is not so great as might have beenexpected. Pub- 
lic sentiment has so much changed, that it is not 
common to see even drunkards around taverns, 
Taverners are ashamed of them, and do not in 
many places encourage their attendance, The 
consequence is, that public drinking, even of those 
who continue to drink, is much less than formerly. 
Many traders in this State, and some few tavern- 
ers, do not keep the article of spirits for sale—in- 
duced to abandon the traffic from a conviction of 
its pernicious and immoral effects. Your com- 
mittee wish the number of such was greater, or 
that they knew the true number of such traders 
and taverners, that they might give their names 
to the world, as patriots and philanthropists, whose 
conduct does honor to themselves and their coun- 
try, and affords such conclusive evidence of the 
beneficial influence of temperance societies. 

Your committee have ascertained that the num- 
ber of intemperate persons in this State, who have 


become reformed men since the institution of tem-| 


perance societies is about one hundred, This is 
to the philanthropists one of the most pleasing 
effect of the doctrine of total alstinence from spir- 
ituous liquors. Who will refuse to rejoice that 
one hundred persons in this State, who were not 
only useless to themselves but pests to society, are 
reclaimed, and restored to usefulness and respon- 
sibility? After this, let us not hear from a mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Legislature, that ‘ the 
only way to cure a drunkard is to cut off his head.’ 
‘The temperance enterprise has indeed effected a 
reformation not only from the moderate but from 
the immoderate use of spirits. One thousand and 
five hundred persons in the United States are as- 
certained to have experienced this reform, and bear 
testimony that abstinence is better medicine than 
decapitation. 





AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES, 
Agricultural societies‘are increasing in this state, 
and are exciting a spirit of improvement among 
our farmers which must be productive of the-hap- 
piest result, We hope to be able, shortly, tespub- 
lish accounts of the organization and proceedings 
of several, in the neighboring counties. In, the 
Western Reserve we notice the formation of a nuin- 
ber of new societies, and we hope that all the wes- 
tern states will follow the example of Ohio, in 
making these establishments in all their counties 
which are sufficiently populous to enable them to 
act with vigor. The resources of the west are 
developing with a rapidity unequalled in any coun- 
try, and we trust that her weight will hereafter be 
felt in our national councils, ahd that the general 
prosperity will be promoted by the exercise of that 
influence to which we are fairly entitled, and 
which a just estimate of the true policy of the 
nation by our representatives, will give us. 

In compliance with the request of several of our 
subscribers we repnblish the constitution of the 
Hamilton County Agricultural Society in our pres- 
ent number.— Western Tiller. oa 





New Coach.—A new coach, loyally named after; 
our excellent Queen, has begun to rup, of which 
the announcement is very whimsical ; being as fol- 
lows : —The Queen Adelaide ! starts from the 
King’s Arms, at Bushy, every morning at eight 
o’clock.—London paper. 


Petersburg Rail Road.—Donald McKenzie is chosen 
President of the Corporation, and has been instructed to 
visit the Rail Roads in the United States, and to consult 
eugineers, fc. 


Among the valuable spoils taken at Algiers, there are 
vases of ~ock crystal, oriental agate, jasper, and jaile, of 
the largest size, the mounting of Florentine enamel and 
Venetian gold, seemingly of the 16th century. There is 
also a great deal of Spanish and Moorish armor, said to 
be of exquisite workmanship. 


College in New South Wales.—A college has been 
founded at Sydney, in New South Wales. The first 
stone was laid on the 26th of January last. 


Imprisonment for Debt.—The Boston Manufacturer 
says that, all the Judges of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts have expressed a decided belief that the law 
authorizing imprisonment for debt is unconstitutional.— 
Daniel Webster has offered his servic +s gratuitously, to 
plead against its con+titutionali'y, whenever any respec- 
table body of citizens shall request them. 


On the 20th inst. Charles Carroll of Carroliton comple- 
ted his 94th year. 


A Mr Holmes, of Lancaster, N. H. attempted to cross 
the Connecticut River in a atate of intoxication, and was 
upset and drowned. 


C:lvin Edson, the Living Skeleton, has engaged him- 
self fora two years’ exhibition in Europe for $40,000, 
conditioned that for every pound of flesh he gains $500 is 
to be deducted. 








For Sale, 

A valuable Farm at Lechmere Point; consisting of 30 
acres—on the Craigie road, less than three miles from 
Boston. With a good two story house and barn thereon— 
a thriving young orchard and other fruit trees. 

For terms and other particulars, inquire of Wm. E. 
Payne, No. 5 Court-street. _—eptol Aug. 27. 


Culture of Silk. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 
ssays on American Silk, and the best means of ren- 
dering it a source of individual and national wealth ; with 
Directions to Farmers for raising Silk Worms —By John 
D’Homergue, Silk Manufacturer, and Peter 8. Du Pon- 
ceau —Price 62% cents. 
Alse, Directions for the Rearing of Silk Worms, and 





the Culture of the White Mulberry Tree. Published by 


the Pennsylvania Society associated for the Promotion 
of those objects, (an excellent, plain, practical work.)— 
Price 25 cents. 


Seeds for Fall sowing. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
yee. 80 Farmer, 52 North Market-street— 
great variety of vegetable seeds for fall sowing, viz. 
White Portugal Onion, Prickly or Fall Spinach, (growth 
of 1830,) Parsnips, Carrots, Black Spanish or Winter Ra 
dish—all warranted of the first quality. Sept. 10. 








Chloride of Soda. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 
Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
med for Lowe and Reed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 








Published every Friday, at $3 per annum, payable at the 
end of the year--but those who pey within sixty days from the 
time of eubecribing, are entitled to a deduction of fifty cents. 
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